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two closely allied forms, evolving along similar lines in
adaptation to similar conditions, keep the same points
of difference with which they started; while the latter
is applied to lineages which start from much more dis-
tantly related forms but end with forms in which the
external resemblances are more conspicuous than the
differences.   But before there can be convergence there
must be divergence.   The cause of divergence of races
and species is sometimes a complete mystery, as in the
case of the Pacific Island land-snails (pp.  177-9), and
among fossil mollusca it is often difficult to suggest any
reason for divergence; but there are cases where we are
obviously dealing with adaptations to varied conditions.
The most beautiful illustrations are found among land-
vertebrates (reptiles and mammals) which show what
Osborn has termed "adaptative radiation/5    This is
shown most clearly by the limbs and teeth.    Thus a
small quadruped, with short limbs scarcely lifting the
body off the ground, each with five digits  ending ii-u
claws, is most at home on the ground, but can make
some attempt at scrambling up trees or scratching a hole
in the ground, or even venture into water; and from
such a form as ancestor, specialization may take place
in at least four directions, leading to (i) swift-running
(cursorial) forms like dog or horse, with body lifted high
up, limbs vertical and with only the toe-tips touching
the ground (digitigrade or unguligrade); (2) digging
forms like the rabbit (still living on the surface) or the
mole (almost entirely underground, with limbs highly
specialized for digging); (3) water~animals, either am-
phibious like the beaver, or thoroughly aquatic like the
Sirenians, the body tending to become fish-like, and the
arms fin-like; and (4) arboreal animals, with hands and
feet   (and   sometimes   the   tail)   adapted   to   grasping